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For ‘‘ The Friend,”’ 


George Dixon “The Quaker Butler.” 


(Concluded from page 151.) 

John Dixon, a grandson of George the en- 
gineer above noticed, was Chief Acting En- 
gineer of the Stockton & Darlington Railway, 
“and to no one is its early progress, from an 
engineering point of view, under greater obli- 

tions. He was the responsible surveyor, 

ough George Stephenson was chief in the 
construction of the line, and it has been 
claimed for him that he was the first railway 
surveyor in England. With John Dixon died 
more knowledge of the old-fashioned popula- 
tion of South-Durham, their manners of life, 
wit, and folk-lore, than any other man that 
could be named. He possessed a keen insight 
into character, and had a wonderful mem- 
0! hag 
Another John Dixon, Engineer and Con- 
tractor of London, grandson of John of Dar- 
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extraordinary character. He was born at/had committed, and for more than half a cen- 
Bishop Aukland in 1733, and died at Cook-|tury the question remained unsettled. An 
field, Co. Durham, in 1779, and was buried in|agreement was made between the proprietors 
Friends’ graveyard at Staindrop. He was|in 1732 for fixing the boundary, and as Dela- 
educated at the school of John Kipling in|ware then belonged by purchase to the heirs 
Barnard Castle, but became a self-taught|of William Penn, it was necessary to begin at 
mathematician and astronomer. In conse-jits southeast extremity, then fixed as Cape 
quence of bis proficiency, he was recommended | Henlopen. The boundary between Pennsyl- 
to the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich|vania and Delaware had been already defined 
as a person well qualified to join the expedi-|to be the are of a circle drawn with a radius 
tion then forming for a scientific observation, |of twelve miles from the Court-house of New 
at the Cape of Good Hope, of the approaching |Castle from the Delaware River to the Mary- 
transit of Venus (6th mo. 6th, 1761). Upon at-|land line. It was now agreed to bisect the 
tending an examination at the Woolwich/line drawn west across the peninsular from 
Academy to test Dixon’s fitness for the ap-|Cape Henlopen to Chesapeake Bay, and from 
pointment, the following colloquy ensued :— |the point of bisection to project a line north- 

“<«Did you study mathematics at Oxford or|ward as a tangent to the arc which formed 
at Cambridge?’ Dixon replied, with much/|the northern limit, the same to constitute the 
natural simplicity, ‘At neither place.’ ‘Then|western boundary of Delaware. From the 
at what public school did you get your rudi-| point of tangency common to the three colo- 
ments?’ ‘At no public school.’ ‘Then at/nies,a line was to be projected due north toa 
what particular seat of learning did you ac-|point fifteen miles south of the southernmost 
quire them?’ ‘In a pit cabin, on Cockfield|point of the city of Philadelphia, and from 
Fell. He was appointed nevertheless, and|this point a line was to be drawn due west 
satisfactorily performed his part, and the ob-|for five degrees of longitude, and to form the 
servation was successfully accomplished. The|southern boundary of Pennsylvania. Com- 
vessel which conveyed the party was seized|missioners had been appointed to run these 
on the outward voyage by a Sennah privateer, |lines in 1732, 1739, and 1750, but disagreed, 
but was soon released by the commander of|and chancery suits were the result. A deci- 
the latter, who honorably remarked, ‘France/sion having been reached, commissioners were 
is not at war with the sciences.’ again appointed, who spent three years in 

“Soon after the return of this expedition,|measuring the base and tangent lines sepa- 
and in company with one of his colleagues,|rating Delaware from Maryland. The pro- 
Charles Mason, Dixon visited the United|prietors then determined to employ more 





lington, the railway engineer, “lately assisted |States, where both were employed from 15th 


by his younger brother Waynman, displayed 
much of the ability of his ancestors in the re- 
moval from Egypt of that enormous obelisk 
of Thotmes the Great, known as ‘Cleopatra's 
Needle.’ ” 

John Dixon, the railway engineer, was as- 
sociated with “ Edward Pease, of Darlington, 
the founder of the Pease family, to whom is 
due the vast development of the mineral 
treasures which lie on the north and south of 
the river Tees.” Plain, untitled men, eschew- 
ing even the prefix “ Mr.” or the affix “Esq.,” 
they have for the last two generations been 
the leading citizens of their division of Dur- 
ham. Edward Pease, of Darlington, was the 
father of British railway enterprise, and the 
founder of the first passenger railway in Eng- 
land. One who knew him in 1818 said he 
was a man who could see a hundred miles 
ahead. Edward Pease was father of John 
Pease, a well-known minister in the society 


of Friends, also of Joseph Pease, a man of| brief. 


vast energies, who was returned to Parliament 
at the general call of his party, becoming the 
first “Quaker knight” of any shire, and the 
usual ceremony of oath-taking being dispensed 
with, he took his seat and became an earnest 
and useful but rather silent member. Since 


his death a statue has been erected to his 
memory. 


of 11th mo. 1763, to 26th of 12th mo. 1767, in 
determining the boundary between Pennsyl- 
vania on the south and Maryland and Vir- 
ginia on the north, and in measuring a degree 
of longitude.” 

The true location of this line, now known 
as Mason and Dixon’s, had for half a century 
been a subject of litigation between William 
Penn and his successors, and Lord Balti- 
more and those who followed him as propri- 
etors, of Maryland. The question was ulti- 
mately decided in favor of Pennsylvania by 


skilful mathematicians to complete the opera- 
tion, and Mason and Dixon were selected, as 
has already been stated. These experts veri- 
fied the work of their predecessors, and saw 
the western line fixed at lat. 39°, 43’, 26.3”, 
N., since known by their names. They began 
work in 11th mo. 1763, and were stopped by 
the Indians in the summer of 1767, at a point 
244 miles west of the Delaware, only 36 miles 
east of the terminus they were seeking. 
Stones were erected at intervals of one mile, 
and every fifth stone was engraved on the 
opposite side with the arms of the lord pro- 


Lord Hardwicke, who was Chancellor of|prietors. The remaining part of the line was 
England at the time, and the above named /fixed 11th mo. 1782 by Col. Alexander McLean, 
commissioners were appointed by the propri-|of Pennsylvania, and Joseph Neville, of Vir- 
etors of Pennsylvania and Maryland to carry|ginia, and was verified and permanently 
this decision into effect. This line, from the}marked in 1784. In consequence of the acei- 
fact that it formed the boundary between the|dental removal of the stone at the N. E. cor- 
Atlantic free and slave States, acquired much|ner of Maryland, commissioners were ap- 
celebrity during the late civil war. Its his-}pointed by the three States in 1849 to revise 
tory may be properly here adverted to in|the former survey, which was done by Lieut.- 
Col. James D. Graham, of the United States 
“ According to the original grants from the|Topographical Engineers. The result of this 
Crown of England to William Penn and Lord/revision was to confirm the work of Mason 
Baltimore, the boundary between the respec-|and Dixon.” 

tive colonies was fixed at the 40th parallel of} Mason was a trained observer, and kept a 
north latitude. That line being found by|journal of his notes of survey, interspersed 
subsequent observation to pass north of Phil-| with adventures, haps and mishaps, with the 
adelphia, and to exclude Pennsylvania from|name of each halting place, and that of every 
Delaware Bay, negotiations ensued between! person whose hospitality he shared, with in- 


“Jeremiah Dixon, the astronomer, younger|the proprietors for the purpose of rectifying| teresting notices of the Mohawks, Senecas, 
brother of George the engineer, was also an|the blunder royal ignorance of geograpby|Delawares, and other Indians who served to 
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Their journal and field tests were found in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1860, among a pile 
of waste papers thrown into a cellar of the 
“capes wi house, where they were rescued 
y a gentleman of that city. A brief notice 
of its contents was published by Porter C. 
Bliss in the Historical Magazine tor July, 
1861, and from this paper much of our state- 
ment respecting Mason’s and Dixon’s line 
has been drawn. Charles Mason died in 
Philadelphia in 2d mo. 1787. Jeremiah Dixon 
died at Cockfield, County Durham, England, 
in 12th mo. 1779, as already observed. “ His 
appearance rendered him a very noticeable 
figure. Having assumed the uniform of the 
Military Academy which had originally se- 
lected him for service,—that is, a long red 
coat and cocked hat,—he never laid these 
aside, but continued to wear them until the 
day of his death.” He died unmarried, in the 
prime of life, aged about 46 years. The 
writer of a recent notice of George and Jere-! 
miah Dixon has been led into another : 


escort him, or whom he met in his route 


which may here be 5 rg corrected. 
The statement that Charles Mason was 
chosen by William Penn cannot be correct, 
since Penn had died in 1718, and the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners was not made un- 
til 1763. The popular assumption that the 
name “ Dixie’s land” was taken from Dixon’s 
name, which we have frequently seen made, 
has, we believe, no foundation. The name 
originated from a song popular among the 
negroes of the South, in which the charms 
ot Dixie’s land, a Utopian region so named, 
was sung, it is said, by slaves, in honor of a 
gentleman of that name, who was celebrated 

J.S. L. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
Comfort all that Mourn. 


While this is a day wherein the world seems 
so bent on the pursuit of its business, its 


tor his kindness to his servants. 





THE FRIEND. 


These are the trne-hearted Jeshurun, whom 
the Lord hath chosen, with whom He hath 
recorded his name, and whom He will return 
to bless, as they keep their places in deep hu- 
mility, in inward watchbfulness and prayerful- 
ness, and reverent waiting upon Him, who 
came to deliver from this present evil world, 
who is the light and life and crown of rejoic- 
ing of all those who love and put their trust 
in Him. These shall more and more experi- 
ence of that blessing which maketh truly rich 
and to which no sorrow is added. Upon these 
shall descend the promise, “ They shall spring 
up as among the grass, as willows by the 
water-courses.” These shall share in the Sa- 
viour’s benediction: “ Blessed are they that 
mourn ; for they shall be comforted.” 

Much tender sympathy has this day been 
felt in the mind of the writer, towards an 
afflicted, chastened, and tribulated seed, who 
are often cast down under a humiliating sense 
of their weakness, and poverty, and nothing- 
ness; and yet who can from the inmost re- 
cesses of their well-nigh fainting hearts, put 
up the pathetic filial appeal: “ Whom have I 
in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon 
earth that | desire besides Thee.” As these 
are preserved among “ the poor in spirit,” and 
with hearts surrendered to a chastening yet 
loving Lord, He will watch over them with 
endearing parental regard. He, whose arm 
is not shortened, will deliver as “ prisoners a 
hope,” those who trust in Him. He, whose 


tuning entreaty to Him who can work with 
few as with many, or wholly without instr. 
mental means, that He will have merey y 
Zion; that He will lengthen her cords ang 
strengthen her stakes ; and that He will 
send forth his word with power, and “com 
sons and daughters to come unto the sup 
prepared, that the table may bo furnished 
with guests. Finally, may we all be encou, 
aged by the stirring testimony Concerning 
Moses :—“ By faith he * * endured, as seeing 
him who is invisible.” 

3d mo. 4th, 1881. 





For “ The Friend,” 
Indians of the Six Nations. 


(Continued from page 250.) 


“ From the close of the French war until th 
commencement of the American Revoluti 
was a time of general peace. The revolution 
placed the Iroquois in a position of great diff. 
culty, as the Continental Congress negotiated 
to secure their neutrality, and the Englisht 
obtain their assistance. Their sympathies, 
was anticipated, were strongly enlisted ip 
favor of their ancient ally, with whom, for 
upward of a century, they had maintained a 
unbroken friendship. They were thoro 
English in sentiment. Having no motiveof 
self-interest to engage them on either side, 
neutrality was the true policy of the League; 


more especially, as the final success of the 


“eyes run to and fro throughout the whole| American arms might lead to the forfeiture 
earth, to show Himself strong on behalf of] of their country, if they enlisted against them. 
them whose heart is perfect towards Him,’|In the end, the appeals and the appliances of 
will, in his own time, arise for the help of|the English were found irresistible ; and, plac- 
these ; “To appoint unto them that mourn in|ing their country and the homes of their 
Zion, to give beauty for ashes, the oil of joy|fathers in the event of the struggle, the 


for mourning, the garment of praise for the|ple of the Long House went out for the 
He, who hath declared/time in battle array, not to peril their lives 


spirit of heaviness.” 


that “the expectation of the poor shall not|for themselves, but to keep the “ covenant 
perish forever,” will bring up his dependent|cbain” with a transatlantic ally. 


trustful children even as from “an horrible 


When the question of declaring for the 


amusements and pastimes, as, apparently, to) pit, and out of the miry clay,” and will put a| English came before the council of sachems 


regard but little else; so seemingly forgetful 
is it of the infinite beyond, with the necessity 
of laying up treasure in heaven, in the insati- 
able thirst tor the ever varied pleasures, dressed 
to its taste, of the bewitching present; so 
drowned in the vain and unholy pursuit of 
something which shall help to fill the aching 
void caused by dissipation’s fascinating but 
poisoning cup—something “to palliate dull- 
ness and give time a shove’—as not to heed the 
Scripture injunction and encouraging promise, 
“Turn you at my reproof; behold, | will pour 


new song in their mouths, “even praise unto 
our God.” 

Let none then cast away their confidence, 
“which hath great recompense of reward ;” 
neither overlook “the shield of faith, where- 
with, saith the apostle, “ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.” “ For 
the Lord on high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves 
of the sea.” He who rescued Peter upon the 
unstable element when he began to sink, will 
not fail to put forth the arm of deliverance 


out my Spirit unto you,” &c.; neither the|for any, as these in filial faith and simple de- 


great Lawgiver’s voice, “Be ye also ready ; 





pendence cry unto Him. Neither will He who 


for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of! condescended to doubting Thomas, with the 


man cometh,”—we say, while these appear 
the cause of the incessant stir of the great 
Babel, we have no doubt of there being those 
up and down, comparable to the seven thou- 
sand in Israel who have not bowed the knee 
to the image of Baal, and whose lips have 
not kissed him. These go mourning on their 
way, from an humbling sense of their own un- 
worthiness and shortcoming, with at times— 
and which is not inconsistent therewith— 
sighs and cries and tears unto the ever-present 
Holy One, that He will yet spare his land and 

ity his people. These may be called in the 
ine of suffering service to “think on her who 
thinks not for herself.” These, wherever 
located and however circumstanced, are the 
preserving salt of a world that lieth in wick- 
edness, after the example of Lot in Sodom. 


reproof, “ Blessed are they who have not seen, 
and yet have believed,” allow any such who 
sincerely desire to serve Him better and to 
love Him more, to go very far astray from his 
blessed will and purposes concerning them. 
Then may the weak hands and feeble knees 
of the Lord’s poor, wherever located, be 
strengthened. May every faithful, though 
fainting spirit be anointed with fresh courage 
and resolution. May those who secretly or 
more openly mourn in Zion on account of her 
desolations, be comforted ; in that He, who 
can restore her waste places, hath not forgot- 
ten to be gracious. May those who often 
sigh and cry because of abominations that 
abound, and who prefer Jerusalem above their 
chief joy, be not only instant in season, but 
earnest in secret, inward, wrestling, impor- 


and chiefs, the Oneidas alone resisted the 

measure, as unwise and inexpedient. Their 

opposition defeated the war measure as an 

act of the League, unanimity being a funda 

mental law in the legislation of the Iroquois. 

But the course of events bad, at this time, 

greatly impaired and weakened the confed- 

eracy. Their power and numbers had wasted 
away; their political existence, as an inde 

pendent people, was drawing to its close; and 
it was found impossible, under the pressure 
of circumstances, to adhere to the ancient 
principles of the League. It was finally de 
termined, that each nation might engage in 
the war upon its own responsibility ; so that, 
ultimately, the Mohawks, Onondagas, Caya 
gas and Senecas took up the rifle for the 
English. The border wars of the revolution, 
in which the Iroquois participated, and the 
devastations which they committed in the 
valleys of the Mohawk and Susquehanna, and 
their tributaries, are too familiar to require 
recital. Their irruptions into the border set- 
tlements were so frequent, and the track of 
their invasions was marked with such desola- 
tion, that the American Congress were obliged 
to send against them a powerful detachment, 
to lay waste their villages, and to overawé 
them with the fear of final extirpation. Gen- 
eral Sullivan, in 1779, led an army of four 
thousand men into the Seneca territory, whieh 
he penetrated as far as the Genesee, at that 
time the centre of their population. After 
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destroying their principal towns, their fruit 
orchards, and stores of grain, he returned to 
Pennsylvania ; having first sent a detachment 
jnto the Cayuga territory to ravage their set- 
tlements. 

The treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States, in 1783, made no pro- 
yision for the Iroquois, who were abandoned 
jn adversity by their ally, and left to make 
such terms as they could with the successful 
republic. A few years afterwards a general 

ace was established with the north-western 

ndian nations, including the Iroquois, all of 
whom had, more or less, become involved in 
the general controversy. With the restora- 
tion of peace, the political transactions of the 
League were substantially closed. This was, 
in effect, the termination of their political 
existence. The jurisdiction of the United 
States was extended over their ancient terri- 
tories, and from that time forth they became 
dependent nations.” 
he disastrous results to the Senecas of the 
invasion of their country by Sullivan’s army 


lreceived about $100,000 for property that was 
estimated to be worth a million. 

The leading chiefs who signed the treaty 
received bribes varying trom $6000 down- 
ward, besides a life-long lease of their own 
farms. Though nearly forty years had elapsed, 
we found the evil cffects of that treaty still 
existing, at the time of our recent visit. A 

ortion of the Buffalo Indians had found a 

ome at Newtown on the Cattaraugus reser- 
vation, where land had been assigned them. 
As some of the chiefs who had signed the 
treaty, professed the Christian religion, these 
Indians had associated the idea of Christianity 
with the vile act which had turned them out 
of the country of their fathers; and were so 
bitterly opposed to its introduction among 
them, that all efforts hitherto made bad met 
with but little suecess. When Samuel Morris, 
in the course of a visit among the Indians, a 
few years since, went to their Council-house 
where a number of them were assembled on 
some business of their own, they utterly re- 
fused to give him a hearing on religious sub- 


were interestingly described in a series of|jects. 


papers entitled “Senecas and the Valley of 


the Genesee,” published in vol. 53 of “The 
Friend ;’ and they need not now be repeated. 
It was there stated that by the treaty of 1797, 


Of this treaty, Morgan remarks, in his 
League of the Iroquois, “ Not only have every 
principle of honesty, every dictate of hu- 
manity, every Christian precept been violated 


the Senecas reserved about 200,000 acres of|by [the Ogden Land] Company, in their eager 


land, of which 26 square miles were on the 
Genesee, 42 square miles on the Allegheny 
river, 42 square miles at Cattaraugus, and 200 
square miles at Buffalo and Tonawanda creeks. 
Of these they now retain only the tracts on 


the Allegheny and Cattaraugus, and 7,000| people.” 


acres of that on the Tonawanda. 


The right of purchasing the Indian lands 


artifices to despoil the Senecas ; but the dark- 
est frauds, the basest bribery, and the most 
execrable intrigues which soulless avarice 
could suggest, have been practised, in open 
day, upon this defenceless and much injured 
I well remember the warm feeling 


signers of the treaty. The Commissioner re- 
fused to do so, and he went away in distress. 
He died soon afterwards. Is there not a strik- 
ing analogy between this case, and that of 
Judas who betrayed his Lord for the silver, 
which he afterwards offered to return to those 
who had tempted bim to commit the evil? 
Our experience with the Pagan Indians 
from Buffalo, who bad settled at Newtown, 
would indicate that they had somewhat soft- 
ened in their feelings since the time of Samuel 
Morris’ visit. John Kennedy (before referred 
to) kindly went on our behalf to the settle- 
ment, and saw Jobn Jack, the President of 
the Seneca nation that year, who sent out 
runners and convened an assembly to meet us 
at noon the following day. We reached the 
place about 11 o'clock, built a fire and waited 
till between 1 and 2 o’clock before they were 
generally collected. When he thought it a 
suitable time, the President, who seemed to 
be a sensible, thonghtful man, welcomed us 
in a kind speech, according to their custom, 
expressing gratitude that we had been favored 
to reach them in safety, &. In the remarks 
which were subsequently made, it was stated 
that the motives for this visit were a feeling 
of love, and a belief that it was a service re- 
quired by the Great Spirit, on loving, fearing 
and obeying whom our happiness depended. 
Reference was made to the evils of intemper- 


flesh, and to the gift of his Spirit, which He 


es and to the coming of our Saviour in the 


'had promised his disciples to send into their 


hearts as a leader and guide, &c. A good, 
| solid feeling seemed to be spread over us ; and 


of indignation and the strong emotions of much seriousness was apparent. At the close 


sympathy excited by it among our members 


of the meeting, the President made a kind re- 


in New York State, when their owners wished 
to sell, had vested in the State of Massachu- 
setts, which originally claimed jurisdiction 
over Western New York; and this pre-emp- 
tion right had been sold to the Holland Land 
Company, by them to David Ogden, and had 
come into the hands of the Ogden Land Com- 
pany. In the year 1838, by the most unscru- 
pulous use of bribery and other corrupt means, 
the Ogden Company procured the signatures 


at the time, and which I do not doubt were|sponse on behalf of the assembly, saying the 
largely shared by the humane and thoughtful| advice given was good; and we parted in a 
elsewhere. friendly spirit. On this occasion, as on almost 

During our late visit, we met with Johnjall others, the speeches were duly interpreted 
Kennedy, of Cattaraugus, who gave us the|—the Seneca into English, and the 7 
names of several of the chiefs who received |into Seneca. J. W. 
bribes of $6000 each from the Ogden Company 
for the exercise of their influence. He him- i 
self was one of a party of Indians who went to Cities of Refuge. 
Washington in 1838 to oppose the confirma-| R.S. Watson, in his account of a visit to 
of a portion of the Indian chiefs to an agree-|tion of the treaty. The agent of the Indians|the city of Wazan in Morocco, says that a 
ment to sell the whole of their remaining|had withheld their annuities for a year or two| part of the city is a refuge, and there are low 
reservations ; the Indians being expected to|previous, in order, as J. Kennedy said, that| walls with door-ways through them which 
remove beyond the Mississippi. This was|poverty might prevent them from getting to|seem te mark it off from the rest of the city, 
about as odious a proposal to all but a small|Washington and opposing the schemes to ob-|although these walls and door-ways are so 
fraction of the people, as it would be to un-/tain their lands. He raised a little money by| inconspicuous, and so built around and upon, 
dertake now to expatriate the inhabitants of|leasing his farm to a white man, but it was/that it is some time before you are aware of 
Chester county and settle them in the in-jall expended by the time they reached Phila-|their existence. Cities of refuge are by no 
terior of South America. It was vigorously|delphia. They went to the house of Joseph|means uncommon in Morocco, and they serve 
Opposed, and remonstrances were forwarded | Elkinton, with whom they were personally ac-|the same purpose as those which were insti- 
to the general government at Washington. quainted ; and after some consultation, Friends|tuted under the Mosaic law. They afford 
Very touching were the appeals which these| furnished them with money, and sent a com-|time for reflection, and prevent the sudden 
_ made to Friends of Philadelphia Yearly | mittee of five men to Washington with them,}and revengeful murders which are only too 
Meeting, who had long watched over their|to aid them in their efforts. ‘We remembered |frequent in a land where the bitter old dis- 
interests. pensation is still in full force. The criminal 
who reaches one is safe, for the temporal 
The case of one old man, a chief, was men-|power has no authority over these spiritual 
domains. 

And yet there are ways of punishing even 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


In a communication to our Indian|the names of Joseph Elkinton, Samuel Bettle, 
Committee, dated 10th of 2nd mo. 1838, they|and Thomas Evans, as part of that committee. 
say, “ Brothers,—Our hearts are pained, there- 
fore we remember you, and aim to let you|tioned to us, who had been opposed to the 


know our distress.” “ The Committee exerted|treaty, but had been persuaded to sign by the 
themselves greatly to prevent the ratification|plea that his opposition was useless. He re-|those who have taken refuge—at all events 
of this iniquitous measure ; forwarded a re-|ceived $40 for his signature, and a promise of| where they have committed murder. In such 
monstrance to Washington ; and some of their}$40 in addition. On going home, he told his|eases the life of the murderer is forfeited, and 
number spent several weeks in that city,|wife what he had done. She was a woman of|the nearest relatives of the murdered man 
laboring on behalf of their Indian brethren.|good understanding, and was greatly dis-|pursue him with relentless ferocity until they 
Partial success attended these efforts. The/tressed by his foolish act, and would not be/have taken his life. Itis the old Jewish plan 
evidence of bribery was too clear and positive|comforted. The old man was much troubled, |—the vendetta of modern Italy. But, in some 
to be successfully denied, and finally in 1842,)/and next morning went to the Commissioner|cases, the relatives are prevailed upon to ac- 
the matter was settled by the sale to the Og-|who was endeavoring to procure signatures |cept a sum of blood-money, and abandon their 
den Land Company of the Buffalo and part/to the treaty, laid down the $40 on his table,|privilege. If the criminal is in sanctuary, he 
of the Tonawanda reservations. The Indians|and asked to have his name erased from thelis left alone while the negotiations respecting 
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THE FRIEND. 








him are being carried on, but if they prove 
unsuccessful, a guard is set over him to pre- 
vent either food or drink being given him, 
and he has to abandon his refuge or to die of 
starvation. 

The greater number of persons who seek 
refuge in Morocco are unfortunate rather than 
criminal ; debtors flying from obdurate cred- 
itors, or persons suspected of political offences. 

When in Tangier, Watson met with the 
English consul, who told him he had just dis- 
missed the Moor who had for a long time acted 
as his footman, and who had been an inmate 
of his house, for the following reason. The 
man told him that his brother had been killed, 
and asked for twenty-four hour’s leave of ab- 
sence that he might go and bury the corpse. 
It was granted him, but he stayed away for 
three days, and on his return boasted that he 
had tracked down and shot the murderer. 
This was in accordance with the teaching of 
Mahomet, who says, “ Whosoever shall be 
slain unjustly, we have given his heir power 
to demand satisfaction ; but let him not exceed 
the bounds of moderation in putting to death 
the murderer in too cruel a manner, or by re- 
venging his friend’s blood on any other than 
the person who killed him.” But it is at vari- 
ance with the teaching of our Saviour, who 
abrogated the old law of “an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,” and taught his dis- 
ciples to return good for evil. 





Neither Ill nor Thirsty.—A man of temperate 
habits was once dining at the house of a free 
drinker. No sooner was the cloth removed 
from the dinner-table than wine and spirits 
were produced, and he was asked to take a 
glass of spirits and water. “ No, thank you,” 
said he, “I am not ill.” “Take a glass of 
wine, then,” said his host, “or a glass of ale.” 
“No, thank you,” said he, “ I am not thirsty.” 
These answers produced a loud burst of laugh- 
ter. 

Soon after this, the temperate man took a 
piece of bread from the side-board, and handed 
it to his host, who refused it, saying that he 
was not hungry. At this the temperate man 
laughed in his turn. “Surely,” said he, “I 
have as much reason to laugh at you for not 
eating when you are not hungry, as you have 
to laugh at me for declining medicine when 
not ill, and drink when I am not thirsty. 





A Boy that Could be Trusted.— Richard 
Cecil, who lived to be a greatly useful minis- 
ter, was born in London in 1748. Whena 
boy he was strong-willed, but brave, straight- 
forward and thoroughly to be trusted, hating 
all that was mean, shuffling, or deceitful. One 
day his father, who had business in the city, 
took little Dick with him, and left him at the 
door of the East India House, telling him to 
wait there till he should finish his business 
and return to him. Taken up with other 
matters his father forgot all about him, and 
left the house by another door. Richard, in 
the evening was missed by his mother. His 
father, now remembering where they had 
parted, said: “Depend upon it, he is still 
waiting for me where I left him.” Imme- 
diately returning to the spot, there, to be sure, 
he found poor Dick faithfully waiting, as he 
had been for hours, and as he had been ordered 
to do. 

As too long a retirement weakens the mind, 
so too much company dissipates it. 






See il 


Selected. 


IN THE TOWER—A. D. 1554. 


By the river deep and black, 
Where the conntless masts arise, 

London’s Tower lifts its strength 
To the English skies. 


Centuries ago it stood 

Grim as now, and seemed to frown 
On the river's rolling flood, 

And on London town. 


There, one day, knowing not 
If for life or if for death, 

Led a prisoner through its gate, 
Came Elizabeth. 


Not as yet the haughty queen, 
But a princess, young and fair, 

With no crown upon her head, 
Save of golden hair. 


Trembling, passed she through the door, 
Door of dread and door of doubt, 
Where so many had gone in, 
Never to come out. 


Foes behind, and spies beside, 
Questioned, menaced, and betrayed ; 
None to counsel, none to help, 
Went the royal maid. 


Through the heavy-hearted land, 
Good men prayed with bated breath ; 
“Save her, Lord, for Thou canst save— 
Save Elizabeth !” 


Musing in her dreary cell, 
Pacing, all alone, for hours 
In a little garden, set 
’Twixt the frowning towers,— 


Slowly crept the lagging weeks, 
Sadly dragged the lingering day; 
Not a prisoner might dare 
Even to glance her way. 


Not a foot might cross her path, 
Nor a signal meet her eye ; 

Thus the edict of the Lords, 
Met in council high. 


In the Tower lived children four, 
Baby-children, full of glee, 

And they nothing knew nor cared 
What the law might be. 


A new playfellow they spied, 
That was all they cared or knew, 
And, like flies to honey-pot, 
Straight to her they flew. 


It was vain to tell them nay; 
It was vain to shut the door; 
Under, over, any way, 
Went the children four. 


In like leaping lines of light, . 
Went they, danced they, full of fun, 
Flowers in their tiny hands, 
Flowers themselves, each one. 


Soft and sweet the princess smiled, 
But, by some instinctive art, 

Well they knew, the little ones, 
She was sad at heart. 


Much they longed to ease her pain, 
And they found a little key, 

Picked it up, and brought, and said, 
“ Mistress, you are free. 


“ Now you can unlock the gate, 
And can go abroad at will, 

Only please come back sometimes 
To us children still.” 


When the mighty Council-Lords 
Heard the artleas tale one day, 

Of the children and their words, 
Angry men were they. 


“ These are little spies,” they swore, 
“ Letter-carriers,—dangerous ! 
We must look into the thing, 
Bring them unto us.” 


So before the Council-Lords 
Were the little children led, 

And of all their acts and words 
They were questioned. 


But the babies nothing told ; 

There was nothing they could tell, 
Save “ The Lady is so kind, 

And we love her well.” 


Then the great Lords chid the babes 
(While the parents held their breath), 
And forbade them to go near 
“ Dame Elizabeth.” 


Threatening heavy punishments 
Should they dare to disobey, 
Or to pass the sentries set 
In the garden way. 


Sorely grieved the little ones 
For their playmate fair and good ; 
Oft they strove to reach the gate, 
But they never could. 


For the soldiers, tall and strong, 
Stood to left and stood to right, 

And the mothers kept strict watch 
On them day and night. 


Only once, a tiny boy, 

Slipping past the guardians all, 
Sought and found a little hole 

In the outer wall. 


Put his rosy lips thereto, 

Whispering, “ Mistress, are you there? 
I can bring you no more flowers, 

For I do not dare. 


“Tt was naughty that we came, 

So the great, grand Lordships said” — 
Then he heard the sentry’s step, 

And he turned and fled. 


Did the Princess hear the boy? 
Or, astonished, long to know 
What could ail her little friends 
That they shunned her so? 


Did she ever seek them out 
In the happier after-day, 

When she reigned great England’s Queen? 
—History does not say. 


But the tender, childish tale, 
Like a fragrance from dead flower, 
Lingers yet and maketh sweet 
London’s great old Tower. 


Still it stands as then it stood, 
Sullen, strong, and seems to frown 
On the river’s rolling flood, 
And on London Town. 


And a traveler from far lands, 
Little known or thought of then 
By the haughty Virgin Queen 
And her merry men, 
Standing ’neath its time-worn door, 
Where the busy river runs, 
Smiles to-day, remembering 
Those dear little ones. 
—St. Nicholas, 


Selected, 
“T WILL; BE THOU CLEAN.” 
(Matthew viii. 3.) 
On the shore of Galilee 
Walked a leper silently ; 
Heard the eager people cry : 
“Lo! the Healer samath ty 


Came the man of solitude, 
Shunned by all the multitude, 
And with all his heart’s accord 
Worshiped low before the Lord. 


“Tf thou wilt!” the leper cried ; 

“ Be thou clean !” the Lord replied, 
Faith enough to come and crave; 
Power enough to stand and save. 


Jesus quick put forth his hand, 

Token of a sweet command. 

Overjoyed the leper soul, 

For the Lord hath touched him whole. 


O thou Healer, still the same, 
Speak to me Thy mighty name, 
While for joy I weutle Thee, 
Like the man of Galilee. 


Touch me, Lord, destroy my sin ; 

Touch me, Jesus, make me clean ; 

Sinner I, but Saviour Thou ! 

Touch, O Christ, my sullied brow! 
—Zion’s Herald. 
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THE FRIEND. 


aaa ta iia ia 
Some account of the last illness, exercises, and|like Israel of old, must be a peculiar people, 


ressions of Josiah Briggs, who departed 
this life the 9th of Second month, 1877, in the 
3ist year of his age. 
(Concluded from page 254.) 

He again and again, expressed regret for 
neglecting to devote his early years to the 
service of his God. Frequently spoke of hav- 
ing been brought to the brink of the grave, 
and of the boundless mercy that had still fol- 
lowed him. Thought he had experienced 
dippings enough to have been willing to run 
with joy in the way of his commandments, 
saying: “ It takes much to subdue our natural 
evil propensities, comparable to being dipped 
‘seven times into Jordan.’ O the ae 
and fiery trials that must be endured be- 
fore self is slain, and we have no will of our 
own. It is only known as we are preserved 
by Him who walked with the three children 
in the midst of the fiery furnace, heated one 
seven times more than it was wont to be 
heated, and the smell of fire passed not on 
them.’” 

About this time he was for several days, 


give up your hearts to his service. 


zealous of good works.” 


Some young people coming in, he thus ad- 
dressed them: “ I am willing to be looked upon 
as a monument of mercy. 1 do entreat you to 
Yes! the 
prime of your lives to the service of your 
Creator. You will never regret it. I feel that 
I must now fill up my portion in entreating 
the young, as well as the elder, to close in with 
the offers of love and mercy. I do desire that 

you may not rebel and rebel, as I have done; 

ut mark the long-suffering, and tender mer- 
cies of the Lord, that He did not cut me off, 
but has followed, and striven with me even 
unto this time, and in mercy promises never 
to ‘leave, nor forsake me ;’ that when ‘I pass 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
his rod and his staff they shall comfort me ;’ 
and his ‘promises are yea, and amen forever.’” 

For some days thanksgiving and praise 
seemed to flow almost continually from his 
lips. From time to time he was fervently en- 
gaged in prayer in an especial manner for the 
young people, believing, as he frequently ex- 


tried with a sense of desertion, but said he|pressed, that many of them if faithful, would 
saw light behind the cloud ; that the Lord for Saws to unite with their older friends in sup- 
atime had hid his face, and his sins had rolled |port of the law, and the testimonies, saying ; 
up like a mountain before him, but he believed |‘ For my part I feel that it is right for me to 
the blood of Christ would wash them all away. |hold the doctrines of Fox, Barclay, Penn, and 
The next day after this, he exclaimed: “ My Penington ; and I wish all apprised of it ; they 
gol doth praise the Lord for the lifting up of|are the doctrines of the early christians. The 
the light of his countenance upon me, and so;Lord in his mercy has dealt very tenderly 
overshadowing me with the canopy of his}with me, and I have seen very clearly in the 


love. My sins are all forgiven through my 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. O the love 
that fills my heart! I love everybody. I de- 
sire that you may all seek Him while he may 
be found of you;” and then spoke of the 
matchless love and mercy of our Heavenly 
Father in sending his only begotten Son into 


the world to suffer and die, that we might! 


live, saying: “I know it, for He has shown 
such great mercy to me.” 

Often, when different remedies were being 
applied for his relief, he would say : “ You are 
so anxious to do all you can to alleviate the 
sufferings of this poor body. My main con- 
cern is for the immortal soul.” 


visions of Light, many wonderful things, and 
I am drawn to speak of them, and bless and 
magnify his holy name; and if it please Him 
to spare my life, it shall be devoted to his ser- 
vice. I could be willing to traverse sea and 
land to do his bidding. I desire to glorify 
him in whatsoever He sees meet ; and to Him 
shall be the praise. I sometimes compare my 
situation on this bed of suffering, surrounded 
by kind friends, with the thousands of soldiers, 
wounded and unattended on the battle field. 
O the horrors of war! The great concern I 
feel for the advancement of peace.” 

At a time of great suffering, he supplicated 
thus: “Oh! Almighty Father! thou who didst 
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New Jerusalem, which cometh down out of 
Heaven from God, which needeth not the sun, 
neither the moon to shine in it, for the glory 
of God does lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof.” 

On being asked how he felt, he replied, 
“very weak; yet I am constrained to praise 
the Lord my God, for ‘great and marvellous 
are his works;’ who will not worship and 
praise him?” 

Notwithstanding these times of favor, he 
often spoke of feeling poverty of spirit, and 
would sometimes remark: “Day and night 
succeed each other in the outward creation, 
and so it is spiritually” At one such time as 
this, he exclaimed: “I have lost sight of 
‘ Jerusalem, the quiet habitation.’ ‘Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul! and why art thou 
disquieted in me?’ ‘ Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise Him.’ I once thought I had 
righteousness, but I have found it was filthy 
rags, and they have all been torn off. All that 
1 am, or that I hope to be, is through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus: Yes! all is mercy.” 

He more than once spoke relative to his fu- 
neral, saying: “ I do not want a suit of clothes 
put on me. I wish to be placed in a plain 
walnut coffin, and dressed in a shroud. White 
best becomes the dead.” 

At one time he remarked, that he had often 
of latter times heard the sentiment advanced, 
that the “way to the Kingdom was so easy.” 
“That Christ had done all for us.” “They say 
‘Come to Jesus,’ ‘Come at once,’ ‘Come just as 
you are,’ but I have not found it so. It has 


been through great conflict, wrestlings, and 
This passing along on the surface 


baptisms. 
will not do.” 
He again expressed his sympathy and con- 
cern for the young people, especially those 
who are remotely situated from Palendin That 
they should be noticed by older Friends, and 
an interest manifested in their welfare. That 
a little kind attention extended to the inex- 
perienced was often a great benefit. And in 
cases of offence, he thought they should be 
labored with, and borne with, and a meek and 
christian spirit manifested to them; a real 
concern for their present, and eternal welfare ; 


He manifested much interest in Friends’ ;create me for the purpose of thy own glory,|and be not hasty in judgment, as in time, if 
School, and made an appropriation for its|be pleased this day to regard the sufferings of|tenderly treated, and patiently waited with, 
benefit, as also for the Monthly Meeting Li-|thy deeply tried child, and send help from thy |they might see their error, and ultimately be- 


brary ; and in regard to the latter, he wished |holy sanctuary, and enable me to bear my|come useful members of society. 


a judicious selection made of the approved 
writings of Friends; and that the youth be 
encouraged to diligently examine them for 
themselves ; expressing a belief that if they 
were thoroughly acquainted therewith, many 
would be kept in society that otherwise would 
not; and then exclaimed: “Oh! that all, and 
particularly the young people in our Society, 
could be induced to seek the Lord in their 
youth, and realize, as I do now, that one day 
in his courts is better than a thousand else- 
where. When I suffer so extremely I some- 
times long to depart and be at rest with Christ, 
and loved ones gone before ; and then again, 
I can say, ‘Not my will, but thine, be done.’ 
I must be willing to go or stay.” 

Soon after this he spoke of feeling stripped, 
but expressed a trust that the Lord would 
again send help from his holy sanctuary, and 
enable him to bear all the turnings of his com- 

assionate hand ; that He who had been with 
im in six troubles, he believed would not 
forsake him in the seventh. 

Speaking of our Society, he said ; “There 
must be a rallying to the standard. Friends, 


great pain, so that neither in word, nor deed, 
I may bring dishonor to thy holy cause. I 
have faith to believe thou wilt not lay more 
on me than thou wilt enable me to bear.” 

During the night, he said he felt it his duty 
still to plead with those about him, to stand 
valiantly for the Truth, and be willing to 
suffer for Christ, the Lamb of God. Adding: 
“T think I have seen that in being faithful in 
handing to those around my bed what He| 
gives me to speak to them, I may glorify God 
more in my death than I could in my life ; 
and I desire to be willing for any service He 
may require. I can do nothing of myself, but 
when He requires me to speak of his love and 
mercy, He gives me language, and strength 
to perform my duty, and I have had the re- 
ward of peace for so doing.” 

Speaking of his great thirst, he said: “I 


He also 
spoke of the necessity of guarding against an 
over-earnestness in the exercise of the letter of 
discipline, without enough dwelling in the 
— of it, adding, that our Saviour came into 
the world, not to condemn the world, but to 
gather, and save. 

In the earnest exercise of his spirit for the 
best welfare of his fellow creatures both at 
home and abroad, he prayed for those who 
had watched by his bed, saying, “ Wilt thou 
be pleased to go with them through life, and 
be their comforter in death; and in thy infi- 
nite love and mercy be with the mourners I 
shall leave behind, and support them in this 
trial ; and Oh! be pleased to smooth their path- 
way through the remainder of their days, and 
when laid upon their dying beds, may thy 
supporting arm be underneath ; and wilt thou, 
Holy One! go with them through the dark 


have longed to slake it at some of the springs| valley, and shadow of death, and finally grant 
of my boyhood ; but above all, I have desired}them an entrance into that City, the New 
to drink of the crystal River, that flows from|Jerusalem, where we may all join in ee 
under the Throne of God. Yes! I long to join) with angel tongues thy praises forever an 
that innumerable company that John saw/forever more.” 

with palms in their hands ; inhabitants of the| His sufferings continuing, he petitioned with 
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much fervency even until very near the final 
close, for ability to bear with becoming pa- 
tience that which might still be his portion to 
endure, before his good Master should be 
pleased to say, “it is enough ;” manifesting 
entire resignation to his will, and a consoling 
assurance that at the close of this suffering 
scene he would be permitted to enter the man- 
sions of eternal rest and peace. 

This solemn event took place on the morn- 
ing of the 9th of Second month, 1877, when 
his purified spirit was released from its suffer- 
ing tabernacle, and we doubt not was per- 
mitted to enter into that rest prepared for the 
righteous of all generations. 


2s - — 


The Indian Question. 





THE FRIEND. 


A Hoarse Preacher —A merchant was hur- 
rying one stormy morning through a strange 
city, pondering on late heavy losses, when his 
attention was arrested by a hoarse voice: 
“Matches, fine matches, two boxes for a fip!” 
He turned and saw on the street corner, be 
fore a little stand, an aged negro bracing him- 
self against the wind. His hair was as white 
as the snow falling at his feet, but he had so 
good, pleasant a face that the stranger's sym- 
pathy was touched, and he stopped to buy 
matches. While passing over the change, he 
kindly inquired of the old man whether the 
cold did not prove too hard for him. He re- 
plied, with the courtesy peculiar to the better 
class of his race, that he was quite used to it, 
having gained his living for many years by 
selling matches. Certain days of the week 


A. B. Meacham, the editor of The Council|he sold on Arch street, others at his present 


Fire, records a conversation on this subject, 
of which the following is a part. 


SKIRMISHING WITH CHRISTIANS. 


“There is but one way to settle the ques- 
tion. It is useless to talk of any other. Kill 
them off, that is the only thing that will give 
peace. The Indian won't civilize. We can’t 
afford to let him hold so much country simply 
for a hunting ground. 
their treachery and cruelty to satisfy me that 
they are not fit for anything but targets. Kill 
them off, I say.” 

The man who thus expressed his opinion 
was apparently well-bred, and seemed to pos- 
sess ordinary intelligence. His listeners were 
mostly young men, none of whom had the 
courage or desire to differ with him. The 
editor of The Council Fire entered the room, 
was a silent listener until the speech was 
finished. Addressing the speaker, he said: 
“Excuse me, please, but may I ask if you 
were not teaching a class in the Sunday 
school yesterday?” The man addressed re- 
plied, “I was, sir; but what has that to do 
with Indians ?” 

“T have an idea that it has considerable to 
do with Indians and all kinds of God’s poor 
humanity. You were presumed to be leading 
the minds of your class into the ways of peace. 
You were teaching them from a book which 
declares that.‘ God hath made of one blood all 
nations; a book which commands you to 
‘Preach my gospel to all men ;’ a book which 
preserves the sayings of ‘The Prince of Peace,’ 
and teaches us that ‘If a man smite you on 
one cheek turn to bim the other also ; teaches 
us that ‘As ye would that others should do to 
you, do ye likewise unto them.’ 

“ Now, sir, the man who professes to believe 
in that book and who teaches it to children 
and young men, and with the same tongue 
and lips recklessly asserts that ‘the Indian is 
only fit for target practice,’ is not fit to teach 
his own or anybody else’s children. His 
heart has not been touched by the precepts 
of the Master. He is a living libel upon 
Christianity.” 

“ No man is worthy of a place or name in 
any church whose heart thirsts for the blood 
of his fellows. No man whose soul is warmed 
by divine love ever rejoiced over the destruc- 
tion of another. There are thousands of men 
and women, both in and out of church rela- 
tions, whose lives give daily proof that they 
are walking with God. 

“T repeat, that no man who is a man, will 
teach others to love blood, and war, and car- 
nage. The truly good love peace and justice.” 





stand. He named the street and number of 
the house in which he had lived seventeen 
years. The gentleman, who for many years 
had sought his own consolation in a Divine 
Providence, could not pass on without ex- 
pressing a hope that the poor old man had 
something beyond this world to cheer him. 
His whole countenance lighted up, as he an- 
swered that he had—that his trust was in 


I’ve read enough of Jesus Christ, and he was sure of everlasting 


rest and happiness as soon as his little toil 
here was ended. He smiled as he added, in 
the same husky tone, “ Only a few days more, 
sir.” 

As the merchant went on his way, a change 
passed over him. His harassing cares van- 
ished. As a Christian be had wished to in- 
struct a poor neglected child of want, but he 
had taken away more than he gave. The 
lesson of contentment and assured faith buoyed 
him up when far away. He could see witha 
brighter eye the peace and joy awaiting him 
in the eternal home, and often he repeated to 
himself, “Only a few days more; only a few 
days more.”—Sarah Gould, in the Christian 
Intelligencer. 





Opportunity Comes to All.—An old carpen- 
ter on Salisbury Plain once reproved a young 
Christian who complained that she was un- 
worthy to serve God. “I used,” he said, “to 
think as you do, but the Lord taught me by 
a crooked stick. One day my son went toa 
sale of timber, and in the lot he bought was a 
piece so twisted and bent, that he said sharply, 
‘It will be of no use.’ ‘ Wait a bit, said I; 
‘do not fret. Let us keep a look out; there 
is a place for it.’ And soon after I was build- 
ing a house. There was a corner to turn in 
it; not a stick in the yard would fit it. I 
thought of the crooked one, and fetched it. 
It seemed as if the tree had grown for the 
purpose. Then said I, there is a place for the 
crooked stick, and there is a place for me too.” 
—British Messenger. 


A Lesson.—Before Saladin expired, he or- 
dered his winding-sheet to be carried as a 
standard through every street of the city, 
while a crier went before, and proclaimed with 
a loud voice, “ This is all that remains of the 
mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the East.” 





For ‘‘ The Friend.’’ 


Religious Items, &. 

Decrease in attendance at places of worship. 
—A writer in the Episcopal Recorder says on 
this subject :—“It has been thought that the 
church buildings, with beautiful carpets, softly 
cushioned pews, elegantly frescoed walls, and 


expensive stained-glass windows, would at 
tract the people to the churches, but this has 
failed. The most gorgeous of royal 

are visited only once or twice by people who 
like to see that sort of thing. 

“It has been thought that fine music woulq 
solve the problem, but people tire of the 
concerts of the most famous artists after hear. 
ing them a few times. 

“Fine preaching has been resorted to but 
the best lecturer and the finest orator in the 
world have failed to attract the same andienge 
over a given number of times.” 

He then comes to the conclusion—“ 
we want is a quickening of the divine life ip 
the hearts of all Christian people.” 

English Bishops.—The Anglican bishops ar 
receiving more blows than compliments. The 
Ritualists berate and the Evangelicals distrug 
them. The Secretary of the Church Associg 
tion writes to the London Times cone 
the powerlessness of the bishops. He dog 
not say that they evade their duty and hes 
tate to exercise what executive resources 
have, to secure the Church from being leay. 
ened by Romish doctrines on the one 
and Rationalistic negations on the other. J, 
E. Gladstone, a clergyman, the Premiers 
cousin, advocates getting rid of the bishops ak 
together; arraigns Archbishop Tait for shield. 
ing the traitors in prison; and rebukes the 
Bishop of Ely for desiring to find a place for 
traitors in the Church. So long as the bishops 
are state-appointed and state-controlled they 
can not do the duty required by their offies 
with true independence, unembargoed free. 
dom, and with success.—Ep. Recorder. 

Present Status of Jews.—One thing is very 
evident, even to a casual observer, that Israel 
in our days has ceased to regard itself—and 
to suffer itself to be regarded—the despised 
and trodden-down people of all the nations. 
The “ yoke of his burden and the staff of his 
oppressor” are broken, in our opinion, forever, 
The Jews have succeeded in getting a firm 
grasp upon those dominant forces which our 
generation, both in the world and in the 
church, fairly idolize. Israel to-day owns 
more money, and Israel evidences more talent 
and intellect per capita, than any other nation 
on the globe. In addition, careful observers 
among the medical authorities affirm that the 
Jewish people are not surpassed by any other 
in health and longevity. 

The educational statistics of the Prussian 
Government, which are noted for their com- 

leteness, show the following as to the intel- 
serene (and financial) standing of the Jewish 
inhabitants of that kingdom: To every 10,000 
Catholics in Prussia there are 23 students im 
the universities ; to every 10,000 Protestants, 
53 ; but of every 10,000 Jews no less than 351 
young men visit these highest institutions of 
learning. These figures likewise answer the 
question of financial standing. Not only with 
the Protestants, but with the Catholics also, 
the above per centage would be much greater 
were it not for the fact that, for hundreds of 
parents, the one great obstacle in the way of 
sending their boys tothe academies is pore 
That seven Jewish parents are able to 
what only one Protestant can afford, is most 
convincing proof of their greater material 
wealth.—Ch. Advocate. 

A great assembly of the Shinto priests is t 
be held in Japan, to diseuss the “Jesus doe 
trine,” and to decide how the tide of mission- 
ary success can be prevented. 
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s _ For “The Friend.” |some powers of digestion, and M. Fabre was|intimate friends can see an increasing degree 
Natural History, Science, &c. able to prolong their lives for some time by|of heavenly sweetness clothing their spirits, 
Prof. Langley has invented an apparatus|feeding them with syrup. as if the alabaster box of precious ointment 
for measuring very delicate variations of tem-| An insight into some of the qualities of vol-/had been poured out upon them before they 
rature, founded on the principle that if ajcanic force is given by Whymper in a leeture| were to be removed from the sight of men. 
wire conveying an electric current be heated,|on his ascents of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi.| We think something of this change was 
jess electricity flows through it than before.|In an eruption of Cotopaxi, which he wit-jperceptible in the case of Robert Widders, 
If two such wires, carrying equal currents|nessed, the ashes rose in a column twenty|who was convinced of Friends’ principles in 
from a powerful battery, meet in a recording|thousand feet above the rim of the crater,| 1652, and suffered much for his faithful testi- 
instrument (the galvanometer,) its index—|which was itself nearly twenty thousand feet|}mony thereto. George Fox says of him, he 
ushed in two opposite ways by equal force—|high, and spread over an area of many miles.|was “a thundering man against hypocrisy, 
will remain at rest. If one current be dimin-|On a microscopic examination the fineness of|deceit, and the rottenness of the priests.” 
ished, by warming ever so little the wire that|the ashes was found to vary from 4000 to| His friends testify that “he was faithful, no- 
conveys it, the other current gets the upper|25,000 particles to the grain in weight. From|ble, and valiant for God's truth.” In his last 
hand and swings the index. The application| observations of the area over which the ash|sickness he appears to have been relieved 
of the principle is thus made: Iron or steel was| fell, Whymper calculated that at least 2,000,-|from his conflict with the evil that is in the 
rolled into sheets of extreme thinness, so thin|000 tons must have been ejected in this one| world, and his mind dwelt upon the mercies 
that fifty sheets laid one on another did not|eruption.—Christian Advocate. of God to his Church, saying, “God will com- 
exceed the thickness of light tissue paper.| Man’s Natural Food.—W hat is the natural |fort Zion, and repair her decayed places, and 
Minute strips of this were united so as to form |food of man? As an abstract truth, the max-|make her desert as a paradise, and her wil- 
rt of the circuit through which the current|im of the physiologist Haller is absolutely un-|derness as a garden of the Lord; mirth and 
of a powerful galvanic battery passed. Ex-|impeachable: “Our proper nutriment should|joy shall be found there, thanksgiving and 
riments proved that an almost inconceiva-|consist of vegetable and semi-animal sub-|the voice of praise.” At another time, speak- 
bly minute warming of a set of these strips|stances which can be eaten with relish before|ing of his own experience, he said that “the 
would reduce the passage of the electricity,|their natural taste has been disguised by ar-|work of righteousness is peace, and the effect 
soas to produce very large indications on the/tificial preparation.” For even the most ap-|of righteousness is quietness and assurance 
registering instrument. When mounted on|proved modes of grinding, bolting, leavening, |forever.” He would often upon his death-bed 
a reflecting telescope, it would record the|cooking, spicing, heating, and freezing our|say his heart was filled with the love of God, 
heat of a man or other animal in a distant|food are, strictly speaking. abuses of our di-|and that there was nothing betwixt him and 
field. gestive organs. It is a fallacy to suppose|the Lord. His love to God and good-will to 
Bread colored Blue.—C. Hartwick in Tanger-|that hot spices aid the process of digestion ;|bis brethren filled his heart with tender and 
munde bad brought to him by a miller a sam-|they irritate the stomach and cause it to dis-| heavenly comfort. 
ple of rye bread, intense violet in color, with|charge the ingesta as rapidly as possible, as} One of the most striking illustrations that 
some of the rye of which it was made. On|it would hasten to rid itself of tartarized an-|we have known of this change was in the 
examining the rye, it was found to contain|timony or any other poison; but this very|case of our late beloved friend, Samuel Cope. 
the seeds of several plants, of which the Cow-| precipitation of the gastric functions prevents| During much of his time he was so situated 
wheat, Melampyrum, formed nearly one-half.|the formation of healthy chyle. There is anjas to feel the force of the apostle’s advice, to 
The coloration was due to the Rhinanthin, a|important difference between rapid and thor-|‘contend earnestly for the faith once delivered 
principle present in the seeds of Cow-wheat,|ough digestion. In a similar way, a high|to the saints;” and this he did in the prime 
and some allied plants. temperature of our food facilitates degluti-jof his strength with unusual firmness and 
Slippers vs. Corns—When Dr. Rohlfs was|tion, but, by dispensing with insalivation and|force. Sometimes his bold, emphatic, and 
travelling in Morocco as a Mohammedan, he|the proper use of our teeth, we make the|undisguised advocacy of the truth and denun- 
was in great peril because the man who knelt|stomach perform the work of our jaws and|ciation of error was almost startling to his 
behind him in the Mosque saw corns upon his|salivary glands; in other words, we make our| bearers, and might well call to mind George 
feet, and knew from that circumstance that! food less digestible. By bolting our flour and|Fox’s epithet of “a thundering man,” as ap- 
he could not be a native of the country. The|extracting the nutritive principles of various|plied to Robert Widders. But as years rolled 
usual practice of the Moors of wearing easy |liquids, we full into the opposite error: wejon, and blindness and otber infirmities of old 
slippers prevents the deformity of the toes|try to assist our digestive organs by perform-|age rendered him unfit for much active labor, 
and the formation of corns, so common among|ing mechanically a part of their proper and|his Divine Master, to whose service he had 
those nations whose feet are encased in un-jlegitimate functions. The health of the hu-jlong been devoted, clothed him to an unusual 
yielding shoes, often too narrow to permit/man system cannot be maintained on concen-|degree with tenderness of spirit and sweet- 
the natural and full development of the parts.|trated nutriment; even the air we inhale|ness of disposition. There was no abatement 
Prickly Pears as an Article of Food.—The contains azotic gases which must be separated |in his love for the blessed cause of Truth, but 
prickly pear which covered the cactus hedges|from the life-sustaining principle by the action| his days of contending with its enemies were 
was fully ripe. It forms an important article|of our respiratory organs—not by any inor-|jalmostover. Some of those who were favored 
of diet for the villagers. It was curious to|ganie process. We cannot breathe pure oxy-|to be at seasons in his company as the even- 
watch the women and children gathering the|gen. For analogous reasons bran-flour makes|ing of life approached, can bear witness to 
fruit with long poles having a kind of three-|better bread than bolted flour; meat and sac-|the tendering, contriting influence that ex- 
pronged fork at the end.— Watson's Visit to|charine fruits are healthier than meat-extracts| tended as from vessel to vessel, giving an un- 





Morocco. and pure glucose. In short, artificial extracts|doubted evidence that the dew of Heaven 

In the account of his observations on the/and compounds are, on the whole, less whole-|rested on his habitation. These can say “the 
habits of the solitary wasps, M. Fabredescribes|some than the palatable products of Nature.|memory of the just is blessed,” for his memory 
the singular state of paralysis into which|—Dr. Felix L. Oswald, in Popular Science|bas often been revived in their minds, bring- 
these insects throw their victims, which, if| Monthly. ing with it a measure of the same precious 
killed, would decay, and if buried alive, would | ————————————— | feeling that was felt in his company when 


in their struggles almost infallibly destroy THE FRIEND “" here. ader should query, “What is the 
° any re , 


the egg or larva of the wasp. The wasp, 

however, stings them in such a manner as to eae - lesson to be learned from these things?” the 
almost pierce the ganglia, and thus, without THIRD MONTH 26, 1881. answer is, in the words addressed to the angel 
killing them, deprives them of the power of ee ae —j|otf the Church in Smyrna, “Be thou faithful 
movement. One species of Sphex, which| It is interesting to trace the gradual change} unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
preys on a large grasshopper, after having |of character observable in some of those who | life.” 

paralyzed its victim in the usual manner,|in the strength of their days have been bold 

throws it on its back, bends the head so as to|and faithful warriors in the Lord’s cause.| We have received a circular from Philip 
extend the articulators of the neck, and then,| They may retain with undiminished zeal and|Schaff, President of the Bible Revision Com- 
seizing the membrane between the head and firmness their integrity and love of the Truth,| mittee, which states that the revised New 
body with its jaws, crushes the ganglion.| but as the time draws near when they are to|Testament will be published by the English 
Even after this treatment the victims retain be removed from this scene of conflict, their| University presses in the Fifth month next 
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in different sizes and styles of binding at cor-| Florida and Mississippi. In the other States and all 


responding prices. 

The American Committee give their sanc- 
tion to the University editions as containing 
the text pure and simple. 

The publication of the revision will be pre- 
cisely on the same footing as the present au- 
thorized version, that is, protected by copy- 
right in England, and free in this country. 

The American Committee will present to 
every old and new contributor of not less 
than ten dollars towards the expenses of their 
work a memorial copy of the best University 
edition in royab octavo, handsomely bound 
and inscribed. This offer holds good till next 
Fifth month, and the copies will be forwarded 
free of expense as soon as received. 





We have received the Seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Seamen’s and Landsmen’s Aid 
Society. They keep open a Library at Front 
and Union Streets, Philadelphia, for the ben- 
efit principally of seafaring men, and also fur- 
nish vessels on the Delaware river with tracts, 
books, and other instructive reading. The! 
Report says: “ About twenty pious sailors and 
others come to us for supplies of reading mat- 
ter, which they distribute among the oyster- 
men on both bays and on the Chincoteague, 
Island, to the freedmen and destitute on our! 
coast, up the rivers and in the interior of our 
own, and in foreign countries.” They ask 
for donations of books, tracts, and religious) 
papers. Persons having such, which they do! 
not care to preserve, are requested either to! 
send them tothe Library at Front and Union, 
or to notify by postal the Secretary, James| 
Boggs, who will send for them. 








We have received two communications 
signed respectively by “ Justitia,” and “Sub- 
scriber.” As the names and addresses of the 
writers are unknown to us, we are unable to 
reply to them. 





The members of the Westtown Committee 
will please note the changes in the hours for 
meeting. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unizep States.—Another heavy snow storm raged 
on Seventh-day last in the West. In Wisconsin, |Ili- 
nois, Western Missouri and Kansas the depth of the 
snow ranged from five to twelve inches, and it was 
drifted badly by a high wind. Travel on many rail- 
roads was stopped, and in Chicago the streets “ were 
rendered almost as impassable as at any time during 
this most remarkable winter.” 

An expert tells the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 
that when the four mills now in process of erection in 
that city are finished and running, which will probably 
be as early as 5th mo. Ist, its daily capacity will be 
24,525 barrels. Two of the leading firms have capacity 
for 6500 barrels per day each, and a third firm have 
capacity for 4000 barrels per day, being a total of 17,000 
barrels per day for three firms. 

A capital of $400,000 has been subscribed for the im- 
mediate erection of a steam cotton mill in Charleston, 
South Carolina. It is thought this enterprise will be 
the pioneer of several others. 

The total valuation of property, real and personal, 
in New York State in 1880, according to the census, is 
$2,679,139, 133, of which $352,469,320 is personal. The 
total local indebtedness in the State is $248,766,118. 
The total amount of taxation, State and local, is $48,- 
927,407, to which must be added $3,540,000 local school 
tax in New York city. 

Of the total population of 50,152,866 in the United 
States, 6,577,151 are colored, 105,717 Asiatics and 65,- 
122 Indians. Indians in tribal relations (“ not taxed”) 
are not included in the latter figures, ‘There are 888,298 
more males than females. The latter. preponderate in 
the District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
all the sea-board and gulf States, excepting Delaware, 





The idea of holding a European Congress for the re 

the Territories, the males are in excess, pression of anarchical intrigues is again being yentj. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine Chinese arrived at|lated here. 

San Francisco Jast week, in the steamship City of Pek-| The Ottoman delegates have submitted the plan of 

ing, from Hong Kong. frontier, ceding to Greece a portion of Thessaly and the 


The State Department is advised from Matamoras| Island of Crete, but giving up no part of Epirus, The 


that “tons of infected rags are constantly shipped from | Ambassadors have transmitted the offer to their respec. 
Mexico to the United States, destined to large manu: |tive Governments, and await instructions, 
factories, where they are ground and used inthe manu-| Anarchy prevails on the Armenian frontier, The 
facture of paper.” An investigation will be made, with | Kurds openly defy the Turks. A priest is traversing 
a view to punishing the-offenders. the country, preaching rebellion. The popular feaj 
The mortality in this city last week was 388. Of/is so strong that the authorities are afraid to interfer 
whom 201 were males and 187 females. The number/with him. A general outbreak is feared. 
of deaths from consumption was 50, small pox, 37,{ Intelligence is published that the Tekke-Turcomans, 
pneumonia 22, and disease of the heart 25. without exception, have submitted to Russia, 
Markets, &c.—U. S. 6’s, 102$; 5’s, 101}; 44’s, 111§;| Further advices received in San Francisco from Ching 
4’s, registered, 112}; coupon 113} ; currency 6’s, 131. {and Japan mention that “ the relations between the twy 
Cotton continues quiet, but prices were steady. Sales | countries are strained, but diplomatic intercourse ig stil] 
of middlings are reported at 11} a 11} cts. per lb. for|maintained.” The National Lndustrial Exhibition jg 
uplands and New Orleans. Tokio was opened on the Ist of 3d month, with im 
Petroleum was dull. Standard white 8 cts. for ex-|ing ceremonies, in the presence of the Mikado and hi 
port, and 12 a 13 cts. per gallon for home use. officials of the Empire. The paper currency of Japay 
Flour is in fair local request and firm. Sales of 1900 | remained at a heavy discount, to the detriment of tradg 
bbls., including Minnesota extras, at $5 a $5.75 for} A motion to insert in a private mining bill a clang 
medium to fancy clear, and at 26 a $6.25 for straight; | preventing the employment of Chinese was under dip 
Pennsylvania extra family at $4.874 a $5.12}; western |cussion in the Legislature of British Columbia a fey 
do. at $5.50 a $5.874; and patents at $6.75 a $7.75.|days ago. The clause was opposed as unconstitutional, 
Rye flour is steady at $5 per barrel. and pressed as a test measure. 
Grain.— Wheat was unsettled. Sales of 25,000 bushels, 
including rejected, at $1.09 a $1.15; No. 2 red, car lots, WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
at $1.19} a $1.20, and No. 2 red, in elevator, at $1.20 a 


a : A Stated Meeting of the Committee having 
$1.20}. Rye is in demand, at $1 for Pennsylvania. : ; : 
Curn is in’ good request sath them | Giles et 12,000 of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held 


bushels, including yellow, at 564 a 57 cts.; regular oe ae onl i.e : 
white at 57 cts.; sail mixed, elevator, a 57 cts., and on Instruction will meet the same day at 9 4 ip 
steamer at 54 cts. Oats are in moderate demand and The Visiting Committee, appointed to attend the er 
firm. Sales of 11,000 bushels, including white, at 433). ination at ne School, meet Gaaee Ois 
a 464 cts., and rejected and mixed at 42 a 43 cts. : : ; 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 3d |°V°M'n® 20th inst. For the accommodation a 











| mo. 19th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 247 ; loada of straw, 77. | Committee, conveyances will be at Street Road Siam 


on the 28th inst., to meet the trains that leave the city 


Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 31.35 at 2.30 and 4 P. M. 


to $1.45 per 100 pounds ; mixed, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 
pounds; straw, $1.15 to $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Beef cattle were in demand and prices were a fraction 
higher; 2600 head arrived and sold at the different TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
yards at 44 a 6} cts. per pound, as to condition. ee ' i , 

Sheep were tirmly held: 8000 head arrived and sold| The Annual Meetirig will be held in the Committee. 
at the different yards at 4} a 6§ cts., and lambs at 5}/Toom of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fou 
a 7} cts. per pouid, as to to quality. evening, the 30th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends are in- 


Wa. Evans, 
Philada., 3d mo. 1881. Clerk, 


———— 


Hogs were firmly held; 3000 head sold at the dif-|vited to attend. . Epwarp Maris, 
ferent yards at 8 a 9} cts. per pound, as to condition. Third mo. 1881. Clerk, 

ForEIGN.—Justice Fitzgerald, in opening the Kerry 
Assizes on the 16th instant, said that 463 crimes had 
been reported during the last seven months, which was 
seven-fuld of the record during the same period in the 
previous year. There was, however, he said, some de- 
crease in the record of crime for the last week. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says: “The leading 
idea at present urged is said to be to do everything for 
the agricultural interests represented by the peasants 
and landed proprietors, all the other sections, such as 
capitalists, manufacturers, scientists, and literature, 
being regarded in certain quarters as more or less dis- 
affected. The following proposals are said to be under re 
consideration: Imperial ukases to be issued on the Em-| Drep, Ist mo. 18th, 1881, in Salem, Col. Co., Ohio, 
peror’s sole initiative, thus giving evidence of the firm|AMY Frencu, daughter of Miriam and the late Zadok 
purpose of his own will, first, to promote inter-coloni- |S. French, aged 24 years, a member of Salem Mon 
zation by the migration of peasants to rich, unoccupied | Meeting of Friends, Ohio. She was of a quiet, amiable 
lands, funds being provided therefor ; secondly, to give | disposition, and has left a comforting assurance that her 
more land to peasants generally, and thirdly, to liberate |end was peace. “ 
the peasants from the expensive regime of passports.” ——, at Hesper, Kansas, the 19th of Ist mo. 188], 

A decree has been published granting to persons de-| WILLIAM GARDNER, aged 73 years, an elder and mem- 
ported to Siberia, with the loss of civil righis, permis-|ber of Springfield Meeting, Kansas. Prior to the war 
sion to engage in commercial and professional pursuits |he did much to advance the cause of education in North 
after three years’ good behavior, the same privilege to |Carolina, establishing a school, largely at his own ex 
be accorded to political exiles, subject to the approval | pense, for the benefit of a class of young women who 
of the Minister of the Interior. had not the means to attend New Garden Boardi 

‘The Agence Russe says, the initiative taken some time |School. Upon the breaking out of the war he remov 
ago by Spain for effecting an understanding among the |to Kansas, and found there a large field of usefulness in 
Powers with a view of united action against the com-|providing ways and means for education. He was 
mon enemy, the “ Internationales,” is now expected to| earnest in his labors in the cause of Truth, believing in 
have practical result. This is probable not only be-|and practising the principles of religion as oot by 
cause the conscience of governments and peoples revolts| Friends, and was concerned until the last, that the 
against the recent assassination, following as it does the | meeting of which he was a member and for which he 
attempts on the lives of Emperor William and King|had sacrificed much, should be preserved upon the pure 
Humbert and King Alfonso, but also because proofs |foundation on which the original principles of Friends 
exist that the assassination of the Czar was planned |stand. / ? ae 
abroad by the “ Internationales.” ——, at the residence of R. Hornor, in this city, on 

General satisfaction is felt in Berlin, at the tenor of|the 7th of 2d mo. 1881, Exizapeta J. Cox, aj 
the circular of the Russian Foreign Office, as it is said | years, a member of the Western District Monthly Meet 
to be strictly in conformity with the autograph letter of|ing. She was of a meek and quiet spirit, bore a1 
the Czar to the Emperor William. illness with remarkable patience and resignation, 

Another strong shock of earthquake has been felt at|her friends have the comforting assurance that she is 
Casamicciola, and many more houses have fallen. safely gathered to her Heavenly home. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Parkerville, 
Pa., Third mo. 17th, 1881, Joun L. BALDERsTOoN, of 
Colora, Md., and Anna E., daughter of William and 
the late Martha Marshall, of Kennett, Penna. 
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